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Occupational Outlook for 1946 Better Than 1910 
Says BLS Official: Apprentice-Training 
Chief Outlines Service for Veterans 


Nonagricultural Employment Stabilized With- 
in 90 Days After VJ-Day, at Level About 4 
Million Above 1940; Transportation, Public 
Utilities and Federal Employment Likely to 
Fall Off Daring Year 

Speaking before the National Employment 
Committee of the American Legion in Chicago on 
November 16, Herman B. Byer, Assistant Chief 
of the Employment and Occupational Outlook 
Branch of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, United 
States Department of Labor, summed up the 
employment outlook for 1946 as follows: ‘ 
we approach the beginning of 1946 we find total 
nonagricultural employment already stabilized . . . 
and—what is equally significant—at a level about 
4 million above 1940.” 

“For example,” Mr. Byer pointed out, *‘manu- 
facturing employment is about 1 million above 
1940. Trade and service, which is expanding 
more than seasonally at the present time, is 
above the 1940 level of employment and may be 
expected to expand throughout 1946, except for 
seasonal variation. Mining is now at about the 
1940 average and whatever small changes occur 
in the next vear will not affect the total picture 
appreciably.” 

According t6 Mr. Byer employment in the 
transportation and public utility industries, and in 
the Federal government will fall off during 1946. 
However, they may not be expected to decline to 
1940 levels. At the year’s turn employment in 
transportation and public utilities will be almost 
800,000 above the 1940 average. Despite the 
inevitable decline in Federal employment, Mr. 
Byer estimated that total government employ- 
ment, including State and local units, will be more 
than half a million above the 1940 level at the end 
of 1946. 

Construction to Hit 1940 Level by Summer 

Tracing the changes in construction employ- 
ment from 1% million in 1940 to the early war 
peak of 2}5 million and the subsequent drop to less 
than 600,000 early in 1945, Mr. Byer estimated 
that attainment of the 1940 level might be 
expected by the summer of 1946. “Because of 
materials shortages and weather conditions in the 
winter months,’”’ he noted, ‘construction em- 
ployment cannot be expected to rise substantially 
above the million mark until the early spring 

(See Occupational Outlook, p. 6) 


as 


Apprentice Training Offers Sound Opportuni- 
ties to Returning Servicemen; Protects Them 
From Exploitation During Training Period 

The chance to acquire broad skills under con- 
ditions which protect them during the training 
period, these are the benefits to veterans offered 
by the Labor Department’s apprentice-training 
program, as outlined to the Legion committee by 
William D. Patterson, Apprentice-Training Chief. 

“Those of you who are well acquainted with 
opportunities in industry know that the men who 
have the greatest opportunities for advancement 
are those who know what to do, how to do it, and 
why they do it that way,” said Mr. Patterson. 
“You also know that is a description of the 
apprentice trained man.’’ Since an apprentice- 
ship program is geared to the demand for skilled 
workers, he pointed out, and since the training is 
on a broad basis, the men so trained have a much 
better chance for continuous employment than 
other workers, 

Wage Rates Increase During Apprenticeship 

.. . Apprentices,” he noted, “are employed 
workers. They have jobs, and they are being 
trained through their employment to take their 
place among that select group... who are 
entitled to be classified as journeymen or crafts- 
men. And I should emphasize here that appren- 
tices are paid wages.” 

“The wage rate for an apprentice,” he noted, 
“increases as the man gains in skill. This arrange- 
ment, which is included in the apprenticeship 
agreement, serves to protect the veteran-appren- 
tice by discouraging so-called ‘apprentice traiming 
programs’ under which the learner receives a 
relatively low wage for an indefinite training 
period. Such plans,” said Mr. Patterson, ‘‘are 
relatively few, and are denied the approval of the 
Apprentice Training Service.” 
Veteran-Apprentice Receives Subsistence 

“The GI Bill,” he noted, “specifically provides 
that former service persons are entitled to a sub- 
sistence allowance when employed as apprentices 
in business establishments properly certified.” 

Mr. Patterson reported that veterans and men 
still in service are showing a great deal of interest 
in the possibilities of apprenticeship. Inquiries 


(See Apprentice Training, p. 7) 
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Secretary Stresses Similar Interests of Veterans 
and Labor: Sees Understanding as Basis 
of Inter-Group Cooperation 


Three Million Unionist-) eterans Provide Good 
Foundation for Cooperation, Says Schwellen- 
bach in Message to VFW and Guest Editorial 
in Veterans Paper 

In a “guest editorial” in the December 1 issue 
of The Northwest Veteran, and a statement to the 
Annual Conference of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Secretary of Labor Schwellenbach empha- 
sized overlapping membership and similarity of 
interests as the key to cooperation between the 
two groups. 

Noting that the formation of organizations by 
persons with similar problems and interests was 
both natural and desirable, the Secretary com- 
mented, in his VFW statement: “It is essential, 
however, that such organizations deal with each 
other calmly and intelligently upon matters of 
mutual interest. Otherwise, individual differ- 
ences of opinion may be magnified to a degree 
which may prove undesirable to the welfare of 
the nation.” 


Sharp Division of Interests Arbitrary 

“It is arbitrary,’ pointed out Mr. Schwellen- 
bach in his guest editorial, “to divide any large 
body of Americans into definite groups. You 
cannot say of a man ‘he is a veteran,’ or ‘he is a 
union man.’ Often, more often than many peo- 
ple realize, he is both. During the war some 3 
million union members were drawn into the armed 
services. That is more than 20 percent of present 
union membership. It is approximately the same 
percentage of the armed forces.’’ Commenting 
that the ranks of these unionist-veterans will be 
swelled ‘‘as more and more veterans join the ranks 
of the wage earners and exercise their rights to 
become members of labor unions,’ the Secretary 
told the VF W conference that “it is difficult to 
imagine a broader basis for cooperation than that 
provided by the common interest of many indi- 
viduals.”” He noted, incidentally, in his guest 
editorial, that membership in many unions would 
be made easier for veterans by the suspension of 
initiation fees for ex-servicemen. 


Veterans and Unions Have Worked 


for Common Ends 


“The philosophy of unionism,’’ said the Secre- 
tary, “represents in economic life the human 
rights for which the veterans fought. The right 
to organize has meant to millions of American 
workers the realization of their rights to economic 
freedom and security, and to a voice in their own 
destinies.”’ 

(See Veterans and Labor, p. 8) 
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Equality and Justice Foundations of Racial 
Understanding, Says Secretary in Messages to 
Chicago and New York Groups Honoring Negro 
Vets and Law School Dean 


In messages to a Chicago demonstration in 
honor of Negro war veterans and a New York 
testimonial dinner for Dean William H. Hastie 
of the Howard Law School, Secretary Schwellen- 
bach urged a greater degree of racial unity among 
Americans. 

In his Chicago message, the Secretary charac- 
terized the constitutional guarantee of equality 
as “‘the keystone of our democracy, the motive 
power of our progress.”’ 

“The basic equality of men is no idle catch- 
word,” he continued, “‘to be honored in theory and 
denied in practice. Deny the equality of one man, 
because of his race, creed, or national origin and 
vou deny the basis of our liberty. For by so 
doimg you hold that he has no natural dignity, that 
his liberty and his rights depend, not upon an 
eternal truth but upon your own whim and preju- 
dice.” The Secretary warned against “‘the stub- 
born prejudice of the majority and the eager 
impatience of minority groups” as causes of 
misunderstanding and bitterness. 


Justice Must Extend Beyond 
Legislature and Courtroom 


In his New York statement Mr. Schwellenbach 
paid tribute to Dean Hastie “for his outstanding 
work on behalf of legal justice for a great body of 
our American citizens.”’ “The heart of justice,”’ 
he said, “is fair and impartial treatment of all 
men. When, either by law or by prejudice, any 
man or group of men is denied such treatment, 
justice no longer prevails, and the foundation of 
good government has been undermined.”’ 

Justice, noted the Secretary, is not confined to 
the courtroom and the legislative halls. “It is 
the debt we owe our fellow man, for the freedom 
we enjoy,” he said. ‘‘The work of Judge Hastie 
and his fellow jurists must not be the end, but 
rather the foundation of a greater effort by all the 
people to achieve true justice in their relations 
with their fellow men.” 

The Chicago demonstration was held on Novem- 
ber 30, under the auspices of the Chicago De- 


fender. The dinner for Judge Hastie was spon- 


sored by the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. It was held on 
December 11. 








Retraining and Reemployment Administration 
Transferred to Labor: Activities Outlined 
to Army Air Forees Conference 


Veterans’ Employment Part of Broad Problem, 
Says General Erskine; Cooperative Effort and 
Community Information Centers Stressed 

Speaking before an Army Air Forces Confer- 
ence, at Mitchel Field, Long Island, General 
Graves B. Erskine (U.S. M. C.), Special Assistant 
to the Secretary of Labor in charge of the Adminis- 
tration, outlined the agency’s plans to assist veter- 
ans and displaced war workers in finding their 
places in peacetime society. 

“Wartime America had a common goal,”’ noted 
the General, “that was larger than its differences. 
That goal was to beat the enemy. Peacetime 
America also has a common goal, which is to beat 
the enemy of the people—unemployment. We, 
who are gathered here today to talk about plans 
for the welfare of our returning veterans, know 
that their welfare cannot be separated from the 
welfare of all other Americans. We are one team, 
one Nation—and we will share one future.” 


1,500 Veterans Information Centers Established 

Stressing the fact that the Administration was 
to work through existing government agencies, 
Gen. Erskine said, “‘. machinery and programs 
set up by Government can do only a part of the 
job that needs to be done. State and local groups, 
employers, families, and friends—all have their 
obligations. For the most part they are eager to 
do their share. There is a vast potential force of 
the will to help. How this can best be mobilized 
is, in itself, a major problem. 

“One of the assigned goals of our. agency is 
community participation in local programs for the 
readjustment of veterans into civilian life. 
The first effort of the Retraining and Reemploy- 
ment Administration, therefore, was to encourage 
the establishment in each community of a single 
place to which returning servicemen and service- 
women need go to learn all their rights and how 
to get them. Fifteen hundred such Veterans In- 
formation Centers have been established.” 


Broader and More Efficient Program 

Remarking on the need for extended service, 
efficiently operated, the General stated that the 
Administration had called a conference of directors 
of 40 representative centers throughout the 
Nation. The date was set for December 10, in 
Washington. 

He listed as among the things this conference 
would be asked to do: (1) The establishment of 


(See Veterans’ Employment, p. 8) 


Efficient and Humane “‘‘Reconversion” of 
Nation’s Human Resources Function of Ad- 
ministration, Established in 1944 

The Retrainmg and Reemployment Adminis- 
tration was originally established within the 
Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion by 
Executive Order in February 1944. The Ad- 
ministration received Congressional sanction and 
status by law the following October. 


Coordinating and Supervisory Agency 


The Administration has general supervision 
and direction of all existing Federal agencies, 
except the Veterans’ Administration, whose work 
relates to retraining, reemployment, vocational 
education, and vocational rehabilitation, of vet- 
erans of the armed services and civilian war 
workers. Its primary purpose is the coordination 
of the work of these agencies and the elimination 
of overlapping functions. It also deals with 
State and local agencies engaged in retraining and 
reemployment work for the purpose of coordi- 
nating Federal activities with activities at the 
State and local levels. 


Marine General Selected as Administrator 


Soon after transferrmg the Administration from 
the Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion 
to the Department of Labor, President Truman, 
at the request of Secretary of Labor Schwellen- 
bach selected Maj. Gen. Graves Blanchard 
Erskine (U.S. M. C.) to fill the vacancy created 
by the resignation of Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, 
former Veterans’ Administrator. 

A “fighting marine” with an active interest in 
education and training, Gen. Erskine entered the 
Marine Corps as Second Lieutenant in 1917, and 
remained in service after the end of the first 
World War. Shortly after Pearl Harbor he was 
transferred from his assignment as Chief of Staff 
of the Amphibious Corps, Atlantic Fleet, to a 
similar post with the Pacific Fleet. In this capa- 
city he helped trai Army troops for the Kiska 
and Attu operations, participating in the former. 


Established Vocational Schools on Guam 


When the Fifth Amphibious Corps was organ- 
ized in September 1943, he became its Chief of 
Staff. He participated in the planning and 
seizure of the Gilberts and accompanied the 


(See Established Vocational Schools on Guam, p. 5) 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION COMMISSIONERS 
DISCUSS POSTWAR ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 


The Thirty-first Annual Convention of the 
International Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commissions met this year at Winston- 
Salem, N. C., from November 26-29. Keynote 
of the convention call was the challenge of postwar 
problems. The nature of the problems was 
summed up in the convention program as follows: 

“Peace has not brought surcease to care and 
responsibilities of workmen’s compensation admin- 
istrators. On the contrary, these officials face 
increasing operational difficulties during the im- 
mediate postwar years. In addition to a larger 
volume of new and reopened claims, already 
conspicuously evident in some jurisdictions, real- 
istic problems arise through workers leaving the 
State before claim adjudication is completed; 
compensation rate-fixing difficulties inherent in a 
changing wage structure; increasing pressure for 
lump-sum adjustments; resumption of compen- 
sation payments to alien dependents which were 
suspended during the war.” 

Featured as subjects for discussion were the 
following war-born problems: Effect of treaties and 
international arrangements upon compensation 
payments to nonresident aliens, and status of pay- 
ments to such aliens suspended during the war; 
interstate cooperation in settling war workers’ and 
extraterritorial claims; statutory limitations on 
reopening claims; availability to compensation 
commissions of veterans’ medical records; and the 
status and wage base of the GI trainee. 


Prompt Injury Reporting and Claim Payment, 
and Rating of Permanent Disabilities Contin- 
uing Problems 


In addition to problems intensified by the war 
and its termination, the commissioners considered 
at length such continuing problems as the prompt 
reporting of injuries and payment of compensation, 
and the rating of permanent disabilities. 

The Wisconsin plan of injury reporting and 
claim payment was reviewed, and representatives 
of stock insurance companies, mutuals, and State 
insurance funds discussed the problem from their 
viewpoints. A summary of experience under 
Canadian provincial laws was given by a commis- 
sioner of the Alberta Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. 

The subject of disability rating was handled by 
a demonstration clinic of physicians from North 
Carolina, New York, and Ohio, who examined in- 
jured workers and gave estimates of the degree of 
permanent impairment sustained by each. The 
subject has been discussed and demonstrated at 
many past conventions. Following the demon- 


stration the Canadian boards reported on their 
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attempt to establish uniform ratings of permanent 
disabilities. 

The conference also discussed such other matters 
as aluminum dust treatment for silicosis and the 
evaluation of disability resulting from that occupa- 
tional disease, practical aspects of the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act as applied to compen- 
sation claims, and the medical profession’s interest 
in improved compensation practice. 


L. O. Arens, of Oregon Industrial Accident 
Commission, New Association President 

L. O. Arens of the Industrial Accident Commis- 
sion of Oregon was elected president of the asso- 
ciation, succeeding T. A. Wilson of North Carolina. 
Edgar C. Nelson, Chairman of the Missouri Work- 
men’s Compensation Commission, succeeded Mr. 
Arens as vice president. V. A. Zimmer, Director 
of Labor Standards, United States Department of 
Labor, continues as Secretary-Treasurer. 

The Executive Committee for the coming year 
is T. A. Wilson, North Carolina; Voyta Wrabetz, 
Wisconsin; W. H. Nickels, Virginia; Dr. D. J. Gal- 
braith, Ontario; Everett Corten, California; and 
Mary Donlon, New York. 

The published proceedings of the convention 
will be available through the Division of Labor 
Standards, United States Department of Labor, 
sometime in 1946. 





Established Vocational Schools on Guam 
Continued from p. 4 


assault forces which took Kwajalein, Saipan, and 
Tinian. After the seizure of Saipan, he was 
assigned additional duty as Chief of Staff of the 
recently formed Fleet Marine Corps, Pacific. 
In October 1944, he was promoted to Major 
General and given command of the Third Marine 
Division, which he commanded during the Iwo 
Jima campaign. 

With the return of peace to the Pacific, the 
General found new scope for his training interests 
in the immediate establishment of vocational 
schools on Guam, to fit men for return to civilian 
life. This attracted the attention of Secretary of 
Labor Schwellenbach and others interested in 
retraining. The General, upon being called to 
Washington and given his new assignment, 
plunged into his new task with characteristic 
vigor. 








OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK 
Continued from p. 2 


months. Construction employment will then 
rise rapidly to at least 1% million in next summer 
and except for some seasonal variation will con- 
tinue to rise in 1947.” 


Little Opportunity for Mass 
Employment in Agriculture 

Estimating that farm employment in 1946 will 
run somewhat above 1945 levels, Mr. Byer warned 
against “any view that agriculture affords any 
opportunity for the absorption of large numbers 
of servicemen or others. It is significant to note 
the general expectation of agricultural economists 
that farm employment will rise substantially only 
if large scale unemployment persists, and will 
decline under conditions of high levels of economic 
activity. In short, any great increase in farm 
employment would be in reality, probably, 
‘hidden unemployment.’ ”’ 


Favorable Psychological Reactions Important 
in Producing Present Position and Outlook 
Mr. Byer gave as factors of outstanding 
importance in our current employment position 
and occupational outlook the following three 
factors —(1) the facility with which the economic 
structure withstood the shocks of munitions cut- 
backs, (2) the relative absence of serious physicaf 
problems of reconversion, and (3) the absence ol 
serious secondary effects, particularly psycho- 
logical reactions, which would have resulted in 
reduced consumer expenditures and declines in 
employment. “One clue to the underlying pres- 
sure making for increased production and employ- 
ment,” said Mr. Byer, “is the rise in retail sales 
since the end of the war. If instead retail sales had 
begun to sag as aggregate incomes tended to 
decline after the end of the war, this certainly 
could have been construed as a danger signal.” 


Unemployment To Hit Peak in Spring 

Concerning unemployment in 1946, Mr. Byer 
reported that “the American labor market early in 
1946 will present the curious situation of rising 
employment accompanied by rising unemploy- 
ment.”? With the return of 8 million servicemen 
to the civilian labor force by next spring, Mr. 
Byer pointed out that “unemployment is bound 
to increase from present low levels to a substantial 
volume despite a fundamentally firm devel- 
opment on the employment side.” 

“But,” he continued, “I do want to emphasize 
that too much weight should not be given to a pre- 
sumably temporary rise in unemployment. 
Employment may be expected to continue to 
rise throughout 1946 and gradually absorb those 
who are seeking work. In addition, the process of 
voluntary withdrawal of wartime workers, while 
probably heaviest in the earliest stages of the 


Urban Family Incomes Hit All-time 
High in 1944; One-quarter of Fam- 
ilies Below “Break-even”’ Point 


With wartime jobs plentiful, incomes for urban 
families hit an all-time peak in 1944. According 
to a BLS survey, nearly half of city families of 
two or more had net incomes after taxes of $3,000 
or more during the last full year of war. On the 
other end of the scale, nearly 25 percent of urban 
families had net incomes below $1,950—the 
“break-even” point for income and expenditures. 


**Break-Even”’? Income Permitted No Savings 

A quarter of the families at the “break-even”’ 
point depended on more than one wage earner. 
One person would have to work 40 hours a week, 
50 weeks a year, at $1.03% per hour to attain an 
annual income of $2,070, or $1,950 after taxes. 
This income typically allowed no net savings in 
1944 for a family of three. The families with 
incomes under $1,950 went into debt or drew on 
accumulated savings. This group often went into 
debt to purchase war bonds. 


High Incomes Produced by Several Wage Earners 

One reason for high incomes was that several 
members of the family worked. Twenty-eight 
percent of the families in the $2,500 to $3,000 
group had two or more wage earners. In the 
$3,000 to $4,000 group, one-half the families 
depended on two or more. Net incomes of $4,000 
or more meant an average of two workers per 
family in 1944. 


High Prices Necessitated Simple Living 

High wartime prices and costs meant a fairly 
simple pattern of living, even for families with 
high incomes. Per-person meal costs ranged from 
22 to 27 cents. Food and clothing costs were up, 
reflecting increased prices. Proportionate ex- 
penditures on medical costs also rose, probably 
because of higher medical costs and greater need 
for care. 





transition, may be expected to continue through- 
out 1946. 

“Except for unfavorable developments which 
we do not expect, unemployment ought to begin 
to taper off by midyear and decline substantially 
from the spring peak by the end of the year.” 


Employment, Not Unemployment, 
the Important Factor 

“The employment situation is the thing to be 
watched—not only the total figure—but in detail 
in all parts of the economy. Otherwise there is 
the possibility that we will misconstrue the actual 
and underlying developments, with possible unfor- 
tunate psychological and economic results, if the 
public comes to believe that the economic situation 
is deteriorating.” 
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DEPARTMENT OFFICIALS TES- 
TIFY IN FAVOR OF SENATE 
“EQUAL PAY” BILL 


Secretary of Labor Schwellenbach and Frieda S. 
Miller, Director of the Women’s Bureau, appeared 
before the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor, on October 29, to give their support to 
Senate Bill 1178. The purpose of the bill, which 
was introduced by Senators Pepper and Morse, is 
to eliminate discriminatory wage practices based 
on sex, 


Fair Treatment, Not Special Consideration 

First witness to endorse the bill at committee 
hearings, Secretary Schwellenbach pointed out 
that the bill “‘does not ask special consideration 
for these women workers; it does provide means, 
however, for safeguarding them against discrimina- 
tion. 

“There is an old saying that ‘the laborer is 
worthy of his hire,’”’ he continued. “I see no 
basis for making a distinction between men and 
women workers, in this connection. If they turn 
out the same quantity and quality of work, they 
should receive the same compensation.” 


No Justification for Differential to Men on 
Grounds of Supporting Dependents 

Pointing out that differentials in favor of men 
are often justified on the grounds that men have 
to support dependents, the Secretary noted, “The 
principle of a ‘family wage’ has never become 
established in this country as a basis for compen- 
sation. A single man is paid as much as a married 
man for doing the same job.” He also observed 
“that many women who work for a living do so 
because they have dependents.” 


Equal Pay Would Protect General Wage Levels 


The Secretary summed up his position as fol- 
lows: ‘“The proposed legislation is desirable in my 
judgment, not only as a matter of fairness to 
women but also from the standpoint of preserving 
wage standards and consumer purchasing power.” 

Miss Miller also stressed this factor in hor testi- 
mony in favor of the bill. According to Women’s 
Bureau estimates, the bill potentially covers some 
6 million workers in nonagricultural establish- 
ments employing 8 or more. 

The Women’s Bureau chief summed up histori- 
cal background of the equal pay movement, to 
show that the idea is neither new nor revolution- 
ary. It did, however, gain more widespread ac- 
ceptance during the recent war, principally as a 
result of action by the War Labor Board. ~ 

~The historical background of the bill was re- 
viewed in the November 1945 issne of the 
BULLETIN. 
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Federal-State Cooperation in Indus- 
trial Relations Important, Says 
Schwellenbach 


In an article in the December 1945 issue of 
SratE GoveRNMENT, Official publication of the 
Council of State Governments, Secretary Schwel- 
lenbach said that State and Federal agencies 
should ‘‘join hands in promoting and encouraging 
the practice of genuine collective bargaining.” 
Cooperation Already Well Advanced 

“The field of industrial relations is a very broad 
one,’ said Mr. Schwellenbach, “and there is room 
for action by both the States and the Federal 
government. Indeed, such cooperation is already 
well advanced. Information is freely exchanged 
and in those States which have conciliators at 
work they often cooperate with United States 
Commissioners of Conciliation in the actual settle- 
ment of disputes. Appropriate State officials, 
usually the State Labor Commissioners, are in 
close touch with the work the United States Con- 
ciliation Service is doing.” 

Dispute-Handling Machinery Developed 
Through Work of U. S. Conciliation Service 

Likening present industrial conditions to those 
prevailing after the last war, although on a some- 
what more severe scale, the Secretary pointed out 
that “since 1919, we have accumulated a back- 
ground of experience in collective bargaining and 
we have better machinery for handling disputes by 
voluntary methods of negotiation and con- 
ciliation.” 

Reviewing the history of the Conciliation 
Service, the Secretary pointed out that it has 
disposed of more than 100,000 cases since its 
creation in 1913. In the 12 months ending June 30, 
1945, he noted, the Service handled nearly 26,000 
cases involving more than 14}; million workers in 
practically every branch of industry. And, of 
those cases which reached the service before work 
stoppage occurred, more than 95 percent were 
settled without any break in production. “The 
cue to nearly every settlement,” said Mr. Schwell- 
enbach, was “frank, open discussion around the 
conference table.”’ 





Apprentice Training 
Continue d from P. y 


are being received from men in every theatre of 
operations. And training is not limited to the 
physically perfect veteran. “. . . A number of 
men with battle injuries are employed in the ap- 
prentice training program,” said Mr. Patterson 
‘To the extent possible they are paid and treated 
the same as other apprentices the big job is 
to fit the man to the work he can learn and per- 
form successfully.” 








Shipbuilding Stabilization Committee 
Transferred to Labor; Calls Meeting 
on Union Demands for Wage Increases 


On November 15, the Shipbuilding Stabiliza- 
tion Committee of the Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration was transferred to the United States 
Department of Labor by Executive Order of the 
President. The Committee called a national 
conference at Colorado Springs, Colo., beginning 
December 4, to determine what action should be 
taken on demands of ship workers’ unions for a 
wage increase. The decision will be referred to 
the Director of Economic Stabilization for ap- 
proval. This action is necessary to determine the 
effect of reeommended action on Government costs. 


Committee Set Up in 1940 as Advisory Group 

The Committee, which is composed of 2 repre- 
sentatives each of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments and the Maritime Commission and 24 
representatives of labor and management, was 
established in September 1940 by the National 
Defense Advisory Committee. With the estab- 
lishment of the War Production Board, it was 
transferred to that agency. 


{greement Interpretation and Wage Review 
Duties Given Committee in 1942 


In April 1942 the Committee was given the 
duties of interpreting the agreements of the Ship- 
building Zone Conferences and of reviewing 
wages of ship construction workers. The scope of 
action and functions of the Committee were set 
forth in a definitive order issued by the Chairman 
of the War Production Board in August 1942. 
With the end of hostilities the Committee was 
transferred to the Civilian Production Admin- 
istration. 
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minimum standards of service to be given veterans 
at the centers; (2) recommendations for solutions 
of problems facing personnel of centers, and (3) 
recommendations of ways and means of stimulat- 
ing community action. 

“The entire community, its groups and its indi- 
viduals must support these centers,’ said Gen. 
Erskine. ‘“They must be prepared to provide the 
additional kinds of help, outside the scope of 
Federal programs, that may be needed by 
veterans.”’ 


ERNMENT PRINT 








DOUBLE PAY FOR OVERTIME 
AND HOLIDAYS RESTORED IN 
WEST COAST SHIPYARDS 


On November 28 the Office of Economic 
Stabilization approved action of the Paci- 
fic Coast Shipbuilding Zone Conference 
in restoring double-time pay for work 
over 8 hours a day, 40 hours a week, and 
work on Saturdays, Sundays, and holi- 
days. The Conference met under the 
auspices of the Labor Department’s Ship- 
building Stabilization Committee. 

The new rate was made retroactive to 
October 19, 1945, for ship repair work, and 
to November | for new construction. 
During the war period overtime and 
holiday pay was set at time and a _ half. 
In approving ‘the restoration the OES 
heard opinions of the War, Navy, and 
Labor Departments and the United States 
Maritime Commission to the effect that 
the change would bring about no signifi- 
cant increase in labor costs on Govern- 
ment work. 
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After a brief review of labor’s contribution to 
the war effort, Mr. Schwellenbach concluded his 
VFW statement by saying: 

“The key to cooperation is. knowledge and 
understanding. Labor has no doubts concerning 
the contribution to the war and to America of the 
veterans. On the basis of the record, veterans 
need have no doubt of labor’s contribution to the 
causes of victory and freedom. ‘Divide and rule’ 
was the principle of our enemies. We achieved 
victory because we refused to be divided either 
into hostile groups at home or from our allies 
abroad. We cannot afford to let ourselves be 
divided now by ignorance and misunderstanding. 
If we do we shall be ruled by the same fear and 
distrust which paved the way to dictatorship in 
the Axis countries. We can gain success in peace, 
as we gained victory in war, if we are moved by 
the same spirit of cooperation for the common 
good.” 
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